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PoLirticalL. 


We extract the following observations from the opening editorial] of 
the Ananda Bazar Patrika, of the 10th June 
headed ‘“* Advantage or disadvantage”:—T}, 
treaty of Gundamuk has dissatisfied many. They ask what has been gained 
by it? Is this then the result of so much expenditure and bloodshed? 1], 
the war which took place between Germany and France, the former exagcteg 
an enormous money indemnity from the vanquished, besides making ap 
annexation of vast territories. Similarly, in the late Russo-Turkish war, 
Russia was a great gainer. Success in war always brings advantages to the 
victor. It is otherwise, however, in the present case. Instead of obtain; 

any indemnity, the British Government rather binds itself to pay a subsidy 
to the Amir. In the war with Turkey, Russia obtained an extension of her 
own territories, her allies also were gainers, while even those who had 
nothing whatever to do with any of the parties reaped advantages; but in 
the Afghan war, nothing like this has happened—there has been only a waste 
of money and human life. Henceforth, indeed, a British Resident will be 
placed in Cabul; but God only knows whether this step will be for our 
benefit or that of the Amir. Time alone will shew whether Yakub Khan 
will regard this officer as a prisoner of war and conduct his relations with 
our Government accordingly, or gradually entrust in his hands the adminis- 
tration of the whole of Afghanistan. The Afghans cherish an intense hatred 
towards the English ; and the circumstance that Lakub Khan has sought the 
protection of this much-hated British nation will considerably diminish the 
respect and esteem in which he is held by them. He is not yet firmly seated 
on the thrown; and hence it does not seem that he will have the courage 
to act against the wishes of his people. If he would be popular, he would 
be obliged to keep Major Cavagnari in Cabul asa prisoner. A portion of 
the Afghan territories has been indeed placed under the British supervision, 
but the balance of the revenue, after deducting the charges of the Civil 
Administration, will have to be paid to the Amir. The treaty, it is said, will 
facilitate our commerce, but we do not see what good this will bring us. 
Afghanistan is poor; and it is not likely that there ever vill be any consider- 
able demand in that country for our articles of merchandize. ‘There will, 
however, come a more extensive supply of better Cabul fruits to this country. 
While some are of this opinion, others, again, believe that the treaty now 
concluded with Afghanistan will be positively injurious in its consequences 
as regards this country. Government will be required to aid the Ami 
against his enemies; and of these he has many. A vast expenditure will 
be occasioned from the necessity of maintaining an army in Afghanistan, 
and this will most probably fall upon the shoulders of the poverty-stricken 
natives of India. The treaty will give rise to constant disputes which, 
together with Afghan affairs, will engross the attention of Government to 
the neglect of the interests of this country. Further, the arrangement now 
made will soon involve Government in a war with Russia. Yakub will not 
be able to observe the conditions imposed upon him, and hostilities will break 
out afresh. Now, whatever may be said by others against this treaty, we, for 
our part, are satisfied with it; and believe that, whatever the’ object of the 
war might have been, it has not been waged in vain. The British Govert- 
ment has obtained the following advantages:—(1) Yakub Khan is now i 
their hands; (2) There is no longer any difficulty in placing British Residents 
in Cabul, or in any other city of Afghanistan. The passes leading to India, 
and through which an invading army might march, may now be fortified 
by the British Government. Henceforth, in all the wars which may be 
waged in Afghanistan, the British Government will have some authority 
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to interfere, and hence ultimately the Amir will be reduced to the position 
now occupied by the independent Native Princes of India. Should Major 
Cavagnari fail to establish the supremacy of the British Government in 
Cabul, it would be his fault and not the fault of the treaty. Of course, 
everybody can see that the territories now placed under the British super- 
vision Will in process of time -be annexed to the British Empire. The 
Berars, about which there is even now so much dispute, were thus annexed. 
Those only that have studied the history of British India know what the 
end of this treaty will be. As to a war with Russia, we have no fear of that 
contingency. As long as the British are in India, we have nothing to fear 
from any war; nay, the occurrence of any war occasions us amusement. The 
only fear is lest the cost of the affair should fall upon our shoulders. We, 
however, were haunted by this fear so long as there were funds in the 
Exchequer. The Exchequer is empty, and all fear has disappeared. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


9, The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 10th June, thus comments 
upon the rigorous character of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The grinding machine of 
former times and the present Indian Criminal Procedure Code possess 
points of similarity. For many days past, the authorities have sought by 
means of this latter machine to grind the people of India, their skin 
and marrow, to destruction. The victims have always complained, but 
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their words have not been listened to, and the machine is being worked with | 


increasing force. The authorities may not attend to their complaints, 
but in the end, even the bones mill break under the pressure. It was 
Mr. Stephen who first set this mill agoing. The force which he communi- 
cated to it was sufficient to grind even the marrow of the people of India; 
but what he had done for the mofussil, Sir Authur Hobhouse did for the 
Presidency towns. So that, between them, the two enhanced the rigor 
of the code as much as was practicable; but not content with all this, 
Mr. Stokes, the present Law Member, is about to make the measure yet 
more rigorous. ‘The provision introduced into the Code by Mr. Stephen, 
vesting Appellate Courts with the power of enhancing the sentences 
passed by the Lower Court has already had the effect of preventing even 
many innocent persons from making appeals. Mr. Stokes now proposes 
to enact that the Appellate Courts will be competent to do so whenever 
they have occasion to review the decisions of the Lower Courts even if 
there has been no appeal preferred at all. This will be a fresh cause of 
anxiety to a convicted person. He must have recourse to an appeal, to 
have his uneasiness removed. ‘This increasing rigor of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code while it will ruin us will also be injurious to those. who 
become the means of our suffering. We shall, of course, submit to it 
patiently ; but the British Government will find itself really troubled with 
4 mutilated and emasculated people. After their experience of the famines 
in Bombay and Madras, the difficulties of a civilized Government in 
dealing with a poverty-stricken and spiritless people must be well known to 
the authorities. With what heart and pleasure could they now. again 
attempt the introduction of rigorous administrative measures ? 

3. The Bhdrat Uzhir, of the 10th June, is of opinion that, the only 
effect of the establishment of appellate 
benches will be to increase the hardship and 
expenses of poor litigants. Those of them that may happen to live at any 
considerable distance from these courts will be practically deprived of their 
night of making appeals. In these times of high prices, a poor person, such as 
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a day laborer on whose earnings his family depends for their livelihood, can. 
not afford to be away from his native village for days together for the pur. 
pose of litigation, and to pay for his food while on the journey. And yoy 
this is what he will be required to do in practice. Thus a person living jp 
any place in Eastern Mymensing will have to travel six days before he can 
reach Dacca to prefer his appeal. It will, again, take another six days to 
come back to his native village. Ofcourse, we do not here take into 
account the amount of physical exertion required to accomplish this distanes 
on foot, for the simple reason that the poor are accustomed toit. Again, if 
the object of Government in the establishment of these appellate bencheg 
be to reduce the work of the Calcutta High Court, it cannot: be regarded 
as one which is likely to give satisfaction. The people have so much con. 
fidence in, and respect for, the High Court, that it is not probable that any 
other tribunal will be regarded with the same feelings. 
4. We make the following extracts from another article in the same 
paper :—Perhaps Lord Lytton is trifling with 
sh India. The circular recently issued by His 
Excellency on the subject of the advance. 
ment of natives to superior offices in the public service appears to us to be 
an altogether amusing production. His object in this matter may bea 
noble and sincere one, but in practice, itis neither noble nor elevated, 
There is nothing saidin this circular regarding the superior appointments 
held by the members of the Civil Service. We shall not indulge in any 
speculations as to the future, for such have often proved idle; but it sur- 
prizes us to notice that we are still to be debarred from admission into those 
branches of the public service which have so long been closed to us. Why 
has not Lord Lytton, who is credited with the possession of a generous 
heart, ventured to remove the obstacles ? The orders contained in the present 
circular will not bring us any particular advantages. Natives have been 
excluded from service in 81x important departments of the administration, 
although it is not doubted that they are fully competent to work therein. 
As to the extended signification which has been given to the word “native,” 
we are rather pleased than dissatisfied at this, for Europeans will be 
now regarded as “natives.” The circular, however, will be a dead letter, 
as it is mostly Europeans who now hold appointments worth Rs. 200 and 
upwards, The orders regarding the bestowal of highly-paid appointments 
on natives that have up to this time been issued by the British Government, 
from the Sovereign herself to the Provincial Governors, have in no instance 
overlooked the interests of the white population in order to benefit the 
children of the soil. And ifthe present circular shared the same fate, the 
spectacle would not be a new one to India. 
5. The same paper deprecates the proposal which has been made to 
ee the i rape by the District J wige # My. 
©. post of Second Subor mensingh to abolish the post of Second Subor- 
———— oe — cate dudes iu that district. Should ‘the 
proposal be carried out, it would occasion considerable inconvenience and 
hardship to litigants. The post referred to was a permanent one, and the 
necessity of continuing it has not ceased to exist, owing to a few import- 
ant suits having been settled by arbitration. There are indeed at the present 
moment not many for disposal by the court, but certainly the small amount 
of work now in the hands of the Subordinate Judge is no index to what he 
has had always to do, and of that which is likely to take place after some 
time. The District Judge is well aware of the large number of suits, and 
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most of them of an intricate character, which are generally instituted 12 


Mymensingh, the largest district in Bengal ; and even so late as February last, 


ws 


himself protested against the proposal of the High Court to transfer 
temporarily the Second Subordinate Judge’s office to Pubna. Has the 
experience of only two months then been sufficient to lead Mr. Money to 
propose the abolition of this office ? The diminution of work at the present 
moment is believed to be due to the famine which is raging among the 
people; but who knows that it will not be doubled or quadrupled after two 
months when it will be impossible for one man, however clever he may be, 
to overtake it? Sir Richard Garth and the Lieutenant-Governor are both 
earnestly besought to carefully consider the matter, and not to abolish the 
Second Subordinate Judge’s office. __ ; 
6. The Purva Pratidhwani, of the 12th June, notices, with gratification, 
that henceforth Hathazaree will be the site 

ot wegen = Madareehat of the munsiffee of that name. This will 
seca le promote the convenience of the inhabitants, as 
the new site occupies a centrical position in respect of the localities comprised 
under the jurisdiction of this munsiffee. Regarding the other change which 
is talked of, namely, the transfer of the head quarters of the Madareehat 
munsifree to Meereswari, there is, however, this to be said, that the new 
arrangement, while it will be beneficial to those living in the northern 
portion of this munsiffee, will be equally disadvantageous to those living 
in the southern parts. From Kathali, the southernmost village to Meereswari, 
the distance is 33 miles. The latter place has also this disadvantage that 
it is both small and has scanty supplies of food. But why not transfer. the 
head-quarters to Sitakund, which occupies a central position and was once 

the seat of this munsiffee P 

7. Adverting to the reduction of expenditure which is contemplated by 
Lord Lytton, the Sémvad Prabhakar, of the 
13th June, remarks that Government would 
do well if, instead of dispensing with the services of a few subordinate officers 
drawing small salaries, it would abolish some of the many highly-paid 
appointments in the public service. This could be done without in any way 
impairing the efficiency of the administration. ‘There are, again, many offices 
to which Europeans or natives may be appointed ona pay lower than 
what is attached to them. The superior European officials are paid on a 
scale which does not obtain elsewhere; and it would be well if in this time of 
difficulty, their salaries were reduced to some extent. 

8. Writing on the same subject, the Dacca Prakash, of the 15th 
June, observes that it has now become exceed- 
ingly necessary to make a reduction of expendi- 
ture. ‘The contemplated retrenchments in the Public Works Department, 
however, are not such as can be regarded without a feeling of uneasiness. 
In times of famine, and one is apprehended in no distant future, the prose- 
cution of public works is the only means of furnishing employment to the 
alilicted. Government, again, is credited with a desire to pension off all those 
officers who are entitled to pension. Would it not, however, be better to 
retain them in the service on reduced pay? The authorities will not per- 
haps touch the army; even if they did, the reductions made would be but 
nominal; while in other departments, they would be content with only 
abolishing the posts of a few clerks, duftries, and peons. There are 
instances of needless and extravagant expenditure to which Government 
does not attend, although the public have repeatedly referred to them. 

The sojournings in the hills, the high salaries of the Civilians, the 
Home charges, the loss by exchange, the extravagant expenditure in the 
Commissariat, are some of the items to which attention might be drawn 
with advantage. The Editor further approves of the proposal made in 
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certain quarters to abolish the office of Viceroy and to reduce the Governoy- 
ships of Bombay and Madras to Lieutenant-Governorships. a. : 

9. The same paper refers to a memorial which has been presented to. 

Thanas Rayapura and Kapashiain Government. shewing the disadvantage and 
the Naraingunge sub-division. inconvenience the people living under the 
Rayapura and Kapasbia thanas are subjected to from the continuance of 
these thanas under the Narayangunge sub-division ; and suggests that they 
should be transferred to the sudder sub-division of the Dacca district, which 
is nearez to them than the sub-division of Narayangunge. The transfer 
suggested, if made, would relieve the sub-divisional officer of Narayangunge 
of a portion of his work, and this would enable him to do justice to the 
rest of his duties. 

10. Adverting to the minutes recurded by the majority of the 
members of the Viceroy’s Council against the 
abolition of the cotton duties, the Sddaranj, 
of the 15th June, remarks that it would seem 
from the minute of Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, as though he had become 
conscience-stricken when he penned it. We have always maintained 
that in enacting the Vernacular Press Act, Government had fallen into 
a great error; but the lament of Sir Alexander reveals a doubt which seems 
to exist in his mind that the Government of India so early took away the 
liberty of the Press, in order that there might be no check upon its career 
of unfettered despotism. ‘The concluding words of the paragraph in 
Sir A. Arbuthnot’s minute, in which he refers to the policy which has of 
late years been in the ascendant,—a policy of ignoring public opinion,— 
are extremely cruel, harsh, bitter, and hard. And yet they are all true. 
That the authorities are not willing to listen to the representations of the 
people was seen when Act 1X of 1878 was passed, when rules were made 
regulating the receipt, submission, and transmission of memorials, and when 
a rebuke was administered to the British Indian Association. This has now 
been made clearer by the regret expressed in the language of Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot. But is it easy at the present time for a Government to do 
its duties ‘without listening to the voice of the people? We think not. 
The Sultan of Turkey is troubled by his subjects, while the plots of a hand- 
ful of nihilists have made the Czar of all the Russias perfectly uneasy. And 
can the British Government, which is alien to India, afford to remain easy 
after having dissatisfied the teeming millions of its subjects? Of course, 
the latter lack both strength, courage, and energy, while there is no 
fear of an insurrection among a disarmed people. It is all very true; still 
the British Government cannot become an absolute despotism. Famines 
will decimate the population, lead men to commit robberies, while pesti- 
lences will make the~existence of the rulers a precarious one. In short, 
whether a people be strong or weak, there is a limit to the despotism of 
every Government. The extreme poverty of India is her best bulwork 
against the despotism of her rulers. We fear we have reached this limit. 

li. The same paper in writing of the enormous amount of the public 
debt, the extravagant expenditure incurred by 
Government, and the circular recently issued 
directing retrenchments, makes observations similar to those noticed in para- 
graph 8 of this Report. 

12. Qn this subject, the Sahachar, of the 16th June, writes a long 

The appointment of natives to high afticle. At the outset, he would assure 
oer Dae Yeene devive. Government of his unquestioned loyalty and 
the fact that his remarks are not the outcome of any feeling of hostility to 
the authorities. The circular recently issued by the Government. of India 
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‘s then referred to. It will not bring any- advantage to the natives. Beyond 
the extended construction put upon the word “native,” the document 
contains nothing new. The people of this country have been excluded from 
many of the branches of the public service, although their ability to work 
therein is not doubted. The circular has altogether disappointed. them. 
(In paragraphs 9 and 10 of our last Report, and in paragraphs 16 and 17 of 
the Report for the 7th instant, will be found most of the sentiments con- 
tained in this article.) | | ae eee ieee 
13. We extract the following observations from another article in the 

The financial policy of the Govem- same paper:—From their own words has 
ment. ~ Mr. Yule shown that both Lord Lytton and 
Sir John Strachey have contradicted themselves. The people wonder and 
ask when is this policy to be given up? In justice to Lord Lytton, however, 
we must admit that His Excellency is obliged to believe Sir John Strachey. 
The latter is in charge of the finances, and when such a person gave the 
assurance that the License Tax Fund would not be diverted from its original 
object, Lord Lytton could not but believe him, and what therefore His 
Excellency said-in this connection was said in good faith. His chief fault, 
however, 1s that he did not withdraw all this when afterwards he came to 
know everything about the matter. For this weakness, the public are 
constrained to blame him. But the question arises :—How long will Sir 
John Strachey be suffered to work our ruin? We.believe that the state of 
the finances will not improve so long as he is in charge of them. A true 
financer would only impose such taxes as the people could bear and pay with- 
out difficulty, and he would be economical in expenditure. Sir John Strachey 
is not able to do anything of the kind. The license tax has reached even 
the beggars, and in the majority of instances, the collections that are being 
made in the form of fine and peons’ fees are-double the amount of the tax. 
The scenes of the old days of the Moghul Emperors are being acted over 


again. The Finance Minister has in the meantime fixed the sum which every 


district 1s to raise by means of this tax. Hence there are cries of distress 


heard on all sides; and the sufferers find no relief. We would ask Lord: 


Lytton to advise Sir John Strachey to retire, that he may act independ- 
ently. For it is His Excellency and not Strachey Pasha (there is no 
difference between a Turkish Pasha and Sir John Strachey) who is responsi- 
ble for the good government of the country. Lord Lytton must have, by 
this time, been convinced that the policy which Sir John Strachey has thrust 
upon him is one of self-contradiction. We now frequently hear of the word 
“prestige.” Now, honesty is the highest “ prestige” of the British Govern- 
ment. 

14, The same paper has a long article in which the Editor takes 
pains to shew wherein the “ prestige” of 
England consists. The dissenting members 
of the Viceroy’s Council have maintained the prestige of the Government of 
India in the recent controversy about the cotton duties, and have thus 
earned the gratitude of the people. No one has any confidence in the 
ability of Lord Lytton, while all classes regard Sir John Strachey with 
contempt. That the two, between them, have deliberately injured this 
country must be admitted ; that Lord Lytton, as a man, is not bad we will 
admit, and had he been independent, he would not have remitted the 
cotton duties. The “ prestige” of England lies in her impartiality and 
s€nerosity, and not in her armed demonstrations to strike terror in the mind 
of Russia. By importing party considerations into Indian affairs and policy, 
Lord Lytton has swerved from the path in which the Government of India had 
moved so long. The dissenting members of his Council, the press, the leaders 
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of the liberal party in England, the Judges of the High Court, the Duke 
of Buckingham, and Mr, Aitchison are maintaining the prestige of England 
in India, and not Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey by their long-winded 
speeches. 
’ 15. The Sar Sudhanidhi, of the 16th June, notices a fearful prevalence 
Geshling ta Duss Deste. of gambling, such as the betting on the rain, 
among the Marwarrees of Bura Bazar, jp 
Calcutta. This takes place in broad day-light, on the public Street ; 
while the Police exercises almost no supervision or control. A few innocent 
persons are sometimes arrested and taken to the police; but the real 
offenders escape. The attention of the Commissioner of Police is directed 
to the matter. 


EDUCATION. 


16. Ina long letter tothe Urdu Guide, of the 14th June, the writer 
attempts an answer to the charges which 
were brought against the five Madrassahs exist- 
ing in Bengal in the issue of the same paper for 3lst ultimo.* His answer 
is intended to apply to the Dacca Madrassah alone, and the substance of 
it is that the person who brought the charges was actuated solely by malice, 
for there is no foundation for them at all. Had there been any truth in 
the accusations preferred, certainly the Principal of the Dacca College 
and other members of the Madrassah committee would have been aware 
of it. 
17. Another writing to the same paper from Chittagong, complains 
The education imparted in the that the instruction imparted at the present 
Madrassahs not a practical one. time in the Madrassahs to Mahomedan youths 
is not of a practical character. The scholars turned out may be good 
Arabian and Persian scholars, and accomplished theologians, but they do 
not possess much knowledge of English or any other useful matters, In 
order to remedy this defect, the writer proposes that only the Madrassah in 
Calcutta should be set apart for the study of the aforesaid classical lan- 
guages and the Mahomedan theology, while the other four Madrassahs in 
Bengal should make arrangements for imparting a high standard of English 
education to Mahomedan lads. And this education should be such as to 
enable them to obtain lucrative situations in the public service. In conclu- 
sion, Government is asked to remove the mismanagement which characterizes 
the administration of the Mahomedan religious endowments at the present 
time. The income derived from these institutions should be spent in 
bestowing high education on the Mahomedans. 


The Madrassahs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


18. The Bharat Mihir, of the 10th June, is gratified to note that 

3 Sir Richard Garth, the Chief Justice of the 

Earopeans © between Natives and Calcutta High Court, has begun a most useful 
work; namely, the removal of the distinction 

which now exists between the European and native, the gulf that separates 
the conqueror from the conquered, and the white from the black. For this 
purpose, he holds every week social gatherings at his house when natives 
and Huropeans freely mix with each other. The distance between the two 
races is so marked that, beyond office hours, the one has no earthly connec- 
tion with the other. The state of things is worse in the mofussil, where 


.__* The letter was not noticed in the Weekly Report, because the substance of the writer’s remarks 18 
given in the English columns of the journal. 
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there are almost no non-official Europeans, while the officials keep themselves 
so distant from the people that the former seem to belong to quite another 
der of beings. Unless the “Suropean officials in the mofussil, who are 
embers of the Civil Service, begin to imitate the noble — that is 
being set by Sir Richard Garth, much good cannot be confidently expected 
from his individual efforts alone. | | 
19. The Navavibhakar, of the 16th June, has been received. It will 
be noticed in our next Report. 


FAMINE. ! 


90. We take the following from an article inthe Bhdrat Mihir, of the 
10th June :—If Lord Lytton who, on assum- 
ing the office of Viceroy, saw this country 
fall of joy and hope, would but now direct his eyes from the heights of Simla 
to the state of the people on the plains, the picture, we are sure, would 
excite an intensely painful feeling in his heart. ; India is now a desert, and 
cries of distress are heard on all sides. Such wails it would not be possible to 
hear in cremation grounds. Had all this misery, hardship, and distress, how- 
ever, been but short-lived, we would not have cared much. Asitis, the state 
of matters shews no sign of improvement. The only happiness which had so 
long been the portion of the native of India in this world—the enjoyment of 
a rude plenty in the bosom of his family, even this has passed away. He 
can now with difficulty earn a bare livelihood, and the ties which bound him 
to his family are now beginning to relax. 

This famine is not one that will last for one or two days only. It will 
not end soon. Every succeeding year is becoming increasingly adverse. 
The lower classes cannot endure any more. Should Lord Lytton or Sir 
Ashley Eden now witness the distress of the people from Manikgunge to 
Madhupore, even their hearts would doubtless be pained. Suicides, robberies, 
and deaths from starvation are becoming frequent; while no one takes any 
notice of them, or listens to the cries of distress with which the poor are 
reading the skies. The people are within an inch of their lives. Could 
not ‘providence once for all drown this miserable country in the depths of 
the sea? Why was so much misery kept in store for thisland? The 
License tax has come to aggravate the distress. ‘The people are being 
sround down; and yet Lord Lytton does not see this. We cannot 
afford to wait for the report of the Famine Commission; we cannot 
much longer bear to see the distress that prevails. Repeatedly do we 
cay Lord Lytton, “Lord! Do use some means for saving the people 

ive 1” 

21. A correspondent writing to the same paper from Subarnakhali, 
notices the distress which prevails among the 
poor of that place. Rice is selling at Rs. 6-4 
a maund, and is not, even at this high rate, 
always procurable. The mahajuns refuse to lend out money or grains, and 
the result is that in their desperation, the hungry are robbing their stores. 
The License tax is aggravating their distress. In the village of Bharua, 
where the most inequitable assessments have been made, the property of 
4 woman, whose husband had died about four years ago, was seized the other 
day, because the assessor had somehow got the namo of the deceased in his 
list of assessees. The poor widow pawned her ornaments and paid the tax, 
and the fine which had been imposed. 

22. The distress, writes another to the same paper, is severe in Kag- 
mari. The poor and even many belonging to 


: ae the middle classes are sorely pinched. The 
License tax is intensifying their distress. 


The distress. 


Distress in Subarnakhali, and the 
License Tax. | 


~ Distress in Kagmari. 


NAaVAVIBHAKAR, 
Jane 16th, 1879. 


Buagat Mrure, 
June 10th, 1879. 


BHARAT MIHIR. 


Buarat Mini. 
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Dacca Paaxase, 28. The Dacca Prokash, of the 15th June, notices the severity of the 
Jane 16th, 1879. nee distress in Hastern Bengal, and refers 
Distress in Eastern Bengal. . to the 
cperage meetings lately held in Dacca to adopt step, 
for oe ‘it. Nothing, however, is likely to be successful, until ap 
embargo is laid on the exportation of food-grains from this country. 


RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, ma. & a1, 


Bengali Trang 
BENGALI TRANSLATORS OFFICE, lator, 


The 2ist June 1879. 
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